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March 18, 1994 Contact: Greg Donley 

THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART OFFERS EIGHT FILMS FROM THE FINAL 
YEARS OF THE SOVIET UNION 

Red Sunset: Soviet Cinema’s Final Decade 

Wed, 7:30pm & Sun, 3:30 pm (unless noted), April 3-27, 1994 

Shown in Gartner Auditorium or the Lecture Hall. Admission is $4, $3 CM A members. 

Soviet cinema as a genre is now history, a movement that occurred between the Revolution, in 
October of 1917, and its denouement, in December of 1989. When film historians look back at the 
movies produced by the Soviet Union, they might notice intriguing symmetries between the prin- 
cipled, revolutionary works that marked the beginning of the era, and the films made during the 
1980s — somewhat more jaded, but rwith renewed ardot for revolutionary principles. These eight 
movies, like many made around the time of the Revolution, reflect the discontent of the working 
classes, a deep and pervasive suspicion of governmental authority, and the wholesale reconsideration 
of accepted views of history — themes which, fueled by rising social tumult, could appear in widely- 
distributed movies because generations-old restrictions on the freedom of expression were crumbling. 

The two latest of these — Swan Lake, The Zone and Taxi Blues, both released in 1990 just 
after the dissolution of the Soviet Union — represent the range of topics that had become acceptable. 
The former is a biting, ironic political allegory that openly savages the totalitarian state; the latter is 
an unblinking ramble through Moscow’s decadent underside. Both were also made as co-productions 
with Western countries, signalling a change in Soviet Bloc film financing as weU as content. The 
weight of oppression and a bleak view of human history seem have to shared equally in inspiring 
Soviet filmmakers’ visions. Half of these movies— Cowe and See, My Friend Ivan Lapshin, Freeze - 
Die - Come to Life, and Repentance — address WWII atrocities and the subsequent era of Stalinist 
repression. Letters from a Dead Man concerns a group of nuclear holocaust survivors contemplating 
that grim past and what tittle future there may be. Little Vera gained some international notoriety 
because relaxing Soviet inhibitions allowed a few unprecedented moments of sex and nudity (barely 
enough to warrant an R rating in the U.S.), and earned critical praise for its frank portrait of the life of 
a working-class teenager. Simmering behind all eight films is a bitter outrage at social injustice, 
which infuses them with the iconoclastic energy characteristic of revolutionary times. 
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Red Sunset; Soviet Cinema’s Final Decade 
Wed, 7:30pm & Sun, 3:30 pm (unless noted) 

Extraordinary films from the last years of the Soviet Union capture the frankness and new-found free- 
doms, the interest in revisionist history, and the social discontent of a tumultuous era. AH made in the 
USSR and presented with English subtitles. Feature films are shown Wednesday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons in Gartner Auditorium or the Lecture HaU. Admission is $4, $3 CMA members. $2 parking 
discount Sundays in upper short term lot only; ticket must be stamped at film desk. 

Sun/April 3, 3:30 pm Swan Lake, the Zone, 1990, color, 96 min. Yuri lUienko’s potent political allegory 
(based upon the prison-camp experiences of filmmaker Sergei Paradjanov) about a gulag escapee who 
finds ironic refuge inside a large, hoUow hammer and sickle monument. 

Wed/April 6, 7:15 pm Come and See, 1985, b&w/color, 142 min. Elem Klimov’s harrowing epic 
follows an adolescent who witnesses Nazi atrocities in 1943 Belorussia. 

Sun/April 10, 3:30 pm Little Vera, 1988, color, 1 10 min. Vasily Pichul directs Natalia Negoda in an 
unprecedentedly frank portrait of a sexually active Russian teenager and her squalid working-class 
environment. 

Wed/April 13, 7:30 pm Taxi Blues, 1990, color, 1 10 min. Pavel Lounguine’s freewheeling account of a 
proletarian cab driver and a dissipated jazz musician explores the seamy side of Moscow. 

Sun/April 17, 3:30 pm My Friend Ivan Lapshin, 1981, b&w/color, 100 min. Directed by Alexei 
Gherman. The behavior of a small-town police chief in 1930s Russia foreshadows the horrors of 
Stalinism. 

Wed/April 20, 7:30 pm Letters from a Dead Man, 1986, color, 87 min. Konstantin Lopushansky’s post- 
apocalyptic fable concerns subterranean survivors trying to comprehend their past and future. 

Sun/April 24, 3:30 pm Freeze-Die-Come to Life, 1989, b&w, 105 min. Vitaly Kanevski’s autobio- 
graphical memoir is a bravura piece of filmmaking about a boy living next door to a prison camp in a 
remote Soviet village. 

Wed/April 27, 7 pm Repentance, 1984, color, 151 min. Inspired by the not-so-fond memory of the 
Stalinist years, Tengiz Abuladze directs an absurdist parable of a tyrannical town mayor who, though 
dead, won’t stay buried. 
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